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MIXED SCHOOLS—CHIMERICAL. 





Inasmuch as an act of the 38th General As- 
sembly of Tennessee, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish and maintain a uniform system of public 
schools,” seems not yet to be fully comprehended, 
or if so, very surely not appreciated by those 
most benefited, it may not be improper to bring 
out more prominently some features of the law 
which should commend the public school system 
as it is, to the favorable regard of every philan- 
thropist; but especially to every American citizen 
of African descent, who hopes to see his children 
liberally educated. 

Whatever mistakes the last Legislature may 
have made, that body earnestly and honestly en- 
deavored to devise liberal things in the way of 
equal educational facilities for all the children of 
the State, and this, too, without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition. Let us for a mo- 
ment enquire what was done—under what cir- 
cumstances, and for what purpose. The reader 
will bear in mind that members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, at the very 
threshold of legislation, are required to take an 
oath to support the Constitution of this State and 
of the United States, and also, that they will not 
propose or assent to any bill, vote or resolution, 
which shall appear “ injurious to the people.” The 
twelfth section of the eleventh article of the 
State ConsTITUTION declares : 

“No school established or aided under this sec- 


tion shall allow white and negro children to be 
received as scholars together in the same school.” 


And although the first section of the fourteenth 
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eral government explicitly requires that “No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shal] 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States,” yet no Constitutional 
provision of this State, or of the United States, 
existed—then or subsequently—which authorized 
white children of this commonwealth to enter or 
attend colored schools, and none authorized the 
colored children to become pupils in white schools; 
hence, in providing, as we did, separate schools 
with equal educational advantages fur both white 
and colored, there was really no abridgment of 
the privileges or immunities of either, but equal 
and exact justice was done to all. +And just here 
in this fourteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is doubtless the appointed bound of 
this feature of civil rights, for if the President 
approve the bill, the matter will probably end by 
the courts deciding that inasmuch as freedmen 
never had the right to mixed schools in Tennes- 
see, these rights are not abridged. In the mean- 
time, however, they will have lost the schools, 
and all attendant benefits, perhaps forever. 

If members of the last General Assembly of 
Tennessee, in utter disregard of the interests of 
the people, had provided, instead of separate, 
mixed schools, they would not only have per- 
jured themselves, but acted deceitfully towards 
the freedmen. For while appearing to confer a 
favor upon them, they would indeed have inflicted 
the greatest possible injury. 

With full purpose of heart to do right as God 
gave them to see the right, Committees on Public 
Schools in both houses conferred often and anx- 
iously as to the best interests of all the people, 
and two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly heartily co-operated with them. 

It may not be known to every reader of the 
JOURNAL that the school fund is not a fund in 
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hand—is not money, and consequently interest 
bearing, but merely a nominal thing, subject to 
all those vicissitudes which are now threatening 
State credit. Upon investigation, the Legislature 
found this fund to consist of $1,500,000, as de- 
clared by section 946 of the Code, and recognized 
by the Constitution. To this was added the in- 
terest which had accrued and which had not been 
paid by the State, amounting on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1873, to $1,012,500, making the entire per- 
manent school fund of the State $2,512,500, and 
it was provided that this should be funded into 
one interest bearing bond, and the interest made 
payable semi-annually by the Treasurer of the 
State upon the warrant of the Comptroller. The 
interest upon this, however, like that upon other 
bonded obligations of the State, comes annually 
from the propeity and pockets of the people. 
Non-taxpayers who clamor for mixed school» 
should ponder this fact while they wisely deter- 
mine between schools as we have them or none 
at all. 

The public school law, enacted in strict con- 
formity with the Constitution, requires that white 
and colored children shall not be taught in the 
same schools, but in separate schools under the 
same general regulations. There is nothing un- 
equal or invidious in this, nothing unkind, noth- 
ing to provoke bitterness, anger or clamor. The 
law is positive with reference to both, but not 
more so in regard to one than to the other class 
of pupils. White children cannot go to colored 
schools—colored children cannot go to white 
schools. If either were permitted to roam at dis- 
cretion, there would be just cause of complaint. 
The law, however, gives no peculiar or exclusive 
privilege to the rich over the poor, or to the white 
over the black. White children, like the colored, 
are required to go to their own schools, all “ under 
the same general regulations as to management, 
usefulness and efficiency.” Moreover, the same 
branches are taught, and to the same extent, in 
all the schools, the scholastic period is the same 
for white and colored children, and school mon- 
eys are distributed in proportion to scholastic 
population without reference to race, color, or 
previous condition. Here are civil rights worthy 
the name, and they are cheerfully extended by 
three-fourths of the people who pay most of the 
school money to the impecunious freedmen who 





need educational facilities, and who must have 
such facilities or perish for lack of knowledge. 
Our Constitution and laws exempt from execution 
and taxation $1,000 worth of property in the pos- 
session of each head of a family in Tennessee. 
Comparatively few freedmen own more, and con- 
sequently few pay a property tax, perhaps not 
more than one in ten pays a poll tax. Never- 
theless, their children share equally with the 
children of the wealthy tax-payers. They now 
have equal educational advantages and equal right 
to an education, and yet they are not happy, but 
murmur in regard to what they have, and demand 
what they have not and can never get. 

Those who persist in making this imperious de- 
mand for mixed schools ought to know that they 
are stirring upa storm which they cannot control, 
exciting a reaction which will be terrible indeed 
in its effects upon themselves, not only in destroy- 
ing public schools, which constitute their only 
hope, but tending to their isolation, and it may 
be, placing them in just such relation to the 
American government as aboriginal tribes have 
long sustained. 

The tax-payers of Tennessee .have the inner 
consciousness of having come fully up to the 
measure of duty in regard to efforts in behalf of 
the education and elevation of the colored people. 
They would like exceedingly to have their kind- 
ly regard generously appreciated, and public 
schools cherished and continued. They however 
will not force these things upon an unwilling 
people, and when the civil rights bill becomes a 
law, they will with singular unanimity turn their 
attention to private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, in which they will educate their sons and 
daughters as they did before the war, and much 
cheaper than now, when they pay so largely for 
the tuition of others. 

If only that which corresponds with, or is con- 
formable to Supreme Rule, is absolutely right, 
then it is questionable whether a State or nation 
may of right take the property of one class of 
people to educate another. We believe it was 
Burke who said, “ Men have no right to what is 
not reasonable,” and there are those in every 
community who do not think it reasonable that 
money for which they have toiled should be taken 
without consideration for the benefit of others. 

While the masses of the people have cheerfully 
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acquiesced in the legislation which provides, in 
the language of the Constitution, “common 
schools throughout the State for the equal benefit 
of all the people,” it does not necessarily follow, 
nor is it morally certain that the poor, the drunk- 
en, and the profligate have a civil right to enough: 
of the property of the frugal and industrious to 
educate their children. Who has legal claim or 
right to more than he possesses? Civil rights, if 
pressed now, may show that civil wrongs exist 
already. At any rate, the passage by the House 
of Representatives and the President’s approval 
of the civil rights bill as it passed the Senate, 
will inevitably destroy the system of public 
schools in Tennessee, which was established and 
has been maintained thus far for the equal benefit 
of all the children. Thus we shall have a per- 
manent injury inflicted upon the indigent chil- 
dren of the State. 

However anxious Massachusetts and New York 
Senators may be to inflict mixed schools upon 
the South, it is nevertheless well known that 
neither in their best or second rate society are 
colored people admitted to equal social immuni- 
ties. Only a few years ago, since the war, we 
were in the city of Boston, when an invalid from 
Nashville, having with him one of the finest 
looking copper-colored men in America, arrived 
there, and entering a saloon, offered, as he*in- 
formed us, his servant a drink. The saloon 
keeper instantly withdrew the glass, remarking 
that no negro could drink at his counter. Some 
days thereafter, in New York, we met the same 
invalid, who said that there, after much excite- 
ment among the passengers, the street car was 
checked that the colored man might be put off. 
In New York city cars were labeled, “This 
Jor colored people,” and in that State a colored 
boy, “ Dick,” has been twice dismissed from the 
same school, the commissioners assigning as the 
only reason “his presence did annoy and disturb 
the school.” 

All these things, and more, having occurred 
within the last decade, it does appear a little 
strange that such people now so willingly afflict 
themselves to torment others, or, are they indeed 
never happy except when they are miserable and 
contributing to the wretchedness of others? 

From the days of the children of Noah until 
now, the God of Providence has kept the Ham- 








itie race separate, and while in reverence we bow 
to His will, we cannot revere those demagogues 
who are enacting a law which evidently looks 
not only to the mingling of races in public 
schools, but to amalgamation—the transfusion of 
blood as well. 

Divinely iniplanted in every human heart is 
inextinguishable love of family. Neither the 
wisdom, grace nor mission of the apostle of the 
Gentiles eradicated his love for “his brethren, 
his kinsmen, according to the flesh.” Nor can 
fanatical national legislation enfeeble a kindred 
feeling in the hearts of cultivated native Ameri- 
cans, they intuitively prefer their own. 

“And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man.” 

While public schools in Tennessee are, as before 
stated, for the equal benefit of all the people, 
the Convention of 1870, the General Assembly 
of 1873, and public sentiment throughout the 
State say, “ White and colored persons shall not 
be taught in the same school, but in separate 
schools under the same general regulations as to 
management, usefulness and efficiency.” 

Will not this suffice? 








EAST TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. 


For the information of our readers, in refer- 
ence to the educational interests of the State of 
Tennessee, especially in the higher departments 
thereof, we propose to give a brief sketch of the 
history and present aspect of the prominent in- 
stitutions of learning within the State of Ten- 
nessee. In the present article we shall give a 
sketch of the 

HISTORY OF EAST TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. 


In 1806, the United States and the State of 
Tennessee entered into an agreement concerning 
certain disputed lands, one of the conditions of 
which, was that Tennessee should appropriate 
100,000 acres of land for the maintenance of two 
colleges, one in East and the other in West (now 
Middle) Tennessee. In fulfillment of this con- 
tract, East Tennessee College was chartered by 
the Legislature in 1807, and was made one of the 
beneficiaries of the required endowment; the 
other beneficiary was the present University of 
Nashville. At the same time the trustees of Blount 
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College, located at Knoxville, surrendered their 
charter (in compliance with their previous prom- 
ise to do so, if the State would establish the new 
institution at the same place) and transferred to 
the trustees of East Tennessee College all their 
property. Very little money was ever realized 
by the beneficiaries from the 100,000 acres of 
land set apart by the State for their use and ben- 
efit. The occupants solicted the Legislature 
again and again to defer the payments of the in- 
terest upon the debt due the State for the lands, 
and their requests were granted. They asked to 
be released from the payment of the interest, 
then to have the payment of the principal post- 
poned, and afterward to be released from a part 
of the principal. All this was done as requested. 
And finally the occupants refused to pay their 
obligations, the State acquiesced, and the colleges 
were left without the endowments they had just- 
ly expected. They repeatedly appealed to the 
State for remuneration of the losses they had sus- 
tained on this account, but failed to obtain it 
until 1838, the State made them partial compen- 
sation, by the appropriation of a half township 
of land located in the Ocoee District to each of 
the colleges, which were obliged to accept the 
gifts in full of all their claims against the State. 
The sum realized by East Tennessee College from 
this source was about $40,000. 

The property derived from Blount College, at 
the beginning, enabled the trustees of East Ten- 
nessee College to open its doors to students. 
The Rev. Samuel Carrick, who had been the 
President of the former institution, was chosen 
to the same office in the new one, and continued 
in it for one year. The failure to receive the 
Congressional endowment was fatal for some years 
to the undertaking. No successor of Mr. Car- 
rick was elected for eleven years. Then, in 1820, 
the Rev. David Sherman was appointed to the 
Presidency, and held it for five years. During 
that time six students were graduated. For the 
two following years, after Mr. Sherman’s resig- 
nation, the institution was without a President, 
and was really nothing more than an academy or 
preparatory school. 

In 1827, the Rev. Charles Coffin, President of 
Greeneville College, was invited to the Presi- 
dency of East Tennessee College. He accepted and 
at once entered upon his duties, with the assist- 





ance of the Rev. Stephen Foster, who had been 
associated with Dr. Coffin in his educational work 
at Greeneville. From 1827 to 1833, inclusive, 
at which latter date Dr. Coffin resigned, there 
were nineteen graduates. For the next year the 
college, which had fallen into a very depressed 
condition, was under the charge of Mr. James 
A. Piper. He was succeeded in the Presidency 
by Mr. Joseph Eastabrook, in 1834. A few 
years afterward, the proceeds of the sale of the 
land in the Ocoee District, and of the sale of 
some military lands in West Tennessee, derived 
by the college from North Carolina, by gift, 
added considerably to the pecuniary means of 
the institution, which had always before been ut- 
terly insufficient for the purpose in view. By 
diligent efforts of Mr. Eastabrook and his asso- 
ciates, the college graduaily recovered, and at 
the expiration of ten or twelve years, it attained 
a higher prosperity than it had ever before 
known. Toward the close of Mr. Eastabrook’s 
administration, which ended in 1850, owing to 
unavoidable causes, the number of students was 
diminished. During his Presidency of sixteen 
years, one hundred and twenty-seven students 
were graduated. 

In 1850, the Hon. W. B. Ruse “succeeded to 
the Presidency, which he retained for three years. 
Telve students were graduates under his admin- 
istration. From 1853 to 1857 the Rev. George 
Cooke was President. The tendency of the in- 
stitution to diminish, which for some years pre- 
viously been active, was accelerated by a visita- 
tion of cholera at Knoxville in 1854, and other 
untoward influences. The number of graduates 
during the four years named, were fifteen. 

From 1857 to 1858 the college was suspended. 
At the latter date the Rev. Wm. D. Carnes was 
elected to the Presidency, and held it for two 
years, in which time the college somewhat recov- 
ered its life and usefulness, but only two students 
were graduated. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
J.J. Ridley, under whose care the institution 
continued to do well, comparatively speaking, 
until the war caused its disintegration, and at 
length, in 1862, its suspension. In 1861, two 
students were graduated. 

This suspension lasted until the spring of 1866, 
when collegiate exercises were resumed under 
the Presidency of the Rev. T. W. Humes, in the 
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building of the deaf and dumb asylum, the col- 
lege property having been occupied for some 
years by the United States Army, and left in 
such a damaged condition that it could not be 
used. In consequence of the interruption of ed- 
ucation in Tennessee by the war, and perhaps of 
other causes, it was impossible to obtain students 
prepared for college and disposed to enter it. 
The first students, therefore, of the school opened 
by the trustees of East Tennessee University, in 
1866, and until June, 1867, were altogether pre- 
paratory. From these, a Freshman class was 
eliminated in September, 1867, and the college 
was put fairly under way. A chief trouble from 
that date to this has been the inability or unwill- 
ingness, or both, of youth to continue their col- 
legiate studies throughout the course. Many of 
them never get beyond the end of one of the 
preparatory years; and of those who enter col- 
lege, there is a constant falling off in numbers, 
until the time of graduation. 

In January, 1869, the Legislature of the State 
appropriated, upon certain conditions, the so-called 
agricultural college fund, to the East Tennessee 


University, and the University agreed to estab- 
lish the college, according to the provisions of 
the law of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, 
making endowments for colleges of a special 


kind to the several States. In June, 1869, they 
organized the Tennessee Industrial College, and 
in September, of the same year, it went into 
operation. For the two following years it met 
with serious difficulties. The then Legislature 
was hostile to the location of the college at 
Knoxville, and to the appropriation of the en- 
dowment to East Tennessee University. The re- 
sult of its opposition was, that no aid toward the 
maintenance of the college was received by the 
trustees from the national land-grant, until near 
the end of the second collegiate year; and then, 
in cash only, $960. The other payments by the 
State, in the spring of 1871, were in State Treas- 
ury warrants, which the State Treasurer stated he 
was unable to pay, and which the trustees did not 
consider it expedient at once to sell. By the 
State law of January, 1869, the State was entitled 
to send as many as 275 students to the college 
free of tuition; but the feeling of opposition to 
the location of the college interfered with the ap- 
pointment and attendance of more than a few of 


\them during the two collegiate years of 1869-70 
and 1870-71; altogether, those were years of 
severe trial to the University. Its own resources 
were largely exhausted in complying with the 
conditions of its contract with the State, and 
then it was left to sustain a aculty and carry on 
the institution without help from the agricultural] 
college fund. In the autumn of 1871 more fa- 
vorable circumstances dawned upon the under- 
taking. Quite a number of State students were 
nominated and admitted. The University was 
relieved of the burden of debt in which it had 
become involved by the withholding of the in- 
terest upon the national endowment, and was sup- 
plied with means for the further prosecution of 
its work. The accuracy and thoroughness of its 
instruction were seen and approved by the pub- 
lic, as were also its good government and discip- 
line. The favorable report of a joint committee 
of both Houses of the Legislature—Senator Coul- 
ter and Representative Trousdale, being chair- 
men respectively, who, by authority, visited the 
University and investigated all its affairs, in con- 
nection with the Agricultural College, about the 
close of 1871—had its just influence in inducing 
the general recognition of disputed questions as 
settled, and in commending the institution to the 
friendly regard of the people throughout Ten- 
nessee. 

From that time the college has steadily ad- 
vanced in usefulness and the public commenda- 
tion. A resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
1871-2, at the instance of C. M. McGhee, Esq., 
Representative of Knox county, requesting the 
railroads in Tennessee, through the Governor, to 
pass free all State students between their homes 
and the college, was productive of the happi- 
est results, the just and generous consent of the 
roads being given to the request. The number cf 
students in attendance in 1871-2 was 238; in 
1872-3, 271, and during 1873-4, up to this time, 
317. Fifteen students have been graduated in 
the last three collegiate years. 

The trustees have added two large brick build- 
ings to their accommodations for students, and 
constructed several new houses on the college 
farm. 

A corps of competent instructors in all depart- 
ments of academic learning, scientific and classi- 
cal, especially in branches relative to agriculture 
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and the mechanic arts, is in active duty. Good 
order is preserved among the students, and dili- 
gence in learning is encouraged and secured. A 
healthy, moral and religiovs tone is cultivated, 
and prevails among them. The cheapness of a 
residence at the institution commends it specially 
to the large class of young men in the State 
whose pecuniary means are narrow, and gener- 
ally to all; and because of that cheapness, it is 
sought by many youth who could not pay the 
necessary expenses of attending at any other col- 
lege of equally respectable advantages as regards 
instruction and government. 

During the collegiate year now drawing to a 
close, we have had about eighty-three or eighty- 
four students in the college proper, and some 230 
pupils in the preparatory department. 

The departments appointed in the college are 
those of (1) Agriculture and Horticulture, (2) 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, (3) English 
Language and Literature, (4) Chemistry, General 
and Analytical, (5) Ancient Languages, (6) Min- 
eralogy and Geology, (7) French Language and 
Literature, (8) Rhetoric and Elocution, (9) Moral 
Philosophy and Evidences of Christianity, (10) 
Military Tactics, (11) Drawing, (12) German. 
There is one professor in each of these depart- 
ments, excepting the last three named, in each of 
which there is an instructor only. The prepara- 
tory department has five instructors. 

The number of candidates for the degree of A. 
B. at next commencement, June 17, 1874, are 
seven. 








SYMMETRY. 


That culture only is perfect that symmetri- 
cally develops manhood or womanhood—that 
takes the germ of truth in every child and makes 
it constantly more available for the purposes of 


life. Culture is essentially a matter of growth, not 
accretion, and it is only healthy assimilation that 
produces growth. It is not what the memory 
retains that makes one intellectual no more than 
simple deglutition gives physical strength. Glut- 
tony weakens and brutalizes the body, and “cram- 
ming” degenerates the mind. It is only the 
adapted food, be it physical or mental, that, be- 
coming part and parcel of the living tissues, adds 
real strength. The soul, and mind, and body, 





are the trinity of human existence, and between 
them there are divine harmonies and such sym- 
pathetic affinities that neglect of either, with dis- 
proportionate increase in the culture of the others, 
makes supernatural beings and monsters. Cul- 
ture, therefore, should be duly proportioned, and 
the food or means of culture like adapted to 
each. The opponents of public schools say they 
fail in such adaptation. We contend, not neces- 
sarily, in a greater degree than any other schools. 
The main attack is on the moral culture—rather 
the want of it in public schools. The mistake of 
our opponents in claiming that this part of educa- 
tion belongs exclusively to the ectaries, is ap- 
parent when we consider, first, that all truth is 
inspiration, and second, that by the especial sane- 
tion of the New Testament every one that has 
heard a truth is commissioned to preach, or what 
is the same thing, teach it. 

Prove all things, and hold fast to that which is good, 

Let every one that heareth, say come. 

To argue that common sehool teachers may not 
do this in their daily work, is an absurdity. 
That they should do it, and at all times endeavor 
to adapt the truths they have heard and proved 
in their humble way, to the souls of their pupils, 
are apparent. That they may-more easily do it 
than the strictly sectaries even, is probable when 
we further consider that truth or inspiration is 
not monopolized by creeds, but may be found in 
every lesson taught. There is quite as much 
morality in honest study and recitations and pure 
recreations as in any set sermon, and it is the 
sort of morality that makes Christians quite as 
much as homolies. We speak thus of needs and 
possibilities together, in order to encourage 
teachers to look more after this feature of culture, 
to ingraft it in their pupils with every lesson, 
In most af our sectarian schools no difference is 
discernable between their moral teaching and 
that of any honest and earnest common school 
teacher. The English commission to look into 
the respective moral training of their denomi- 
national and unsectarian~ schools, report “no 
noteworthy” difference, and we think that the 
main moral culture lies in having pupils act 
honestly with their fellows, their teachers and 
their studies; and all of this public school teachers 
certainly may do. 

Mental training is distorted and painful in pro- 
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portion to the degree that the mind is considered 
simply as areceptacle, and that culture is fictitious 
which consists in simply remembering “facts,” 
en the Gradgrind plan. Patient, careful, but 
pleasant growth should be the leading idea in 
mental culture in order to make the mental 
strength secured readily harmonize with and aid 
the soul and body. 

It is through the body or senses both soul and 
mind are reached, so it becomes most important 
that these avenues should be clear and healthy, 
and it needs no further argument to show the 
absolute necessity of co-culture of the physical 
with the mental and moral in order to secure a 
knowledge when the pupil sees, and an under- 
standing when it hears. We find the following 
appropriate remarks in Rev. Chas. Kingsley’s 
new book on Health and Education: 

I would make men and women discontented, 
with the divine and wholesome discontent, at 
their own physical frame and at that of their 
children. 1 would accustom their eyes to those 
precious heirlooms of the human race, the statues 
of the old Greeks; to their tender grandeur, 
their chaste healthfulness, their unconscious, be- 
cause perfect, might, and say: “There; these 
are tokens to you, and to all generations yet un- 
born, of what man could be once; of what he 
can be again if he will obey those laws of nature 
which are the voice of God. I would make them 
discontented with the ugliness and closeness of 
their dwellings; I would make the men discon- 
tented with the fashion of their garments, and 
still more just now the women, of all ranks, with 
the fashion of theirs; and with everything around 
them which they have the power of improving, 
if it be at all ungraceful, superfluous, tawdry, 
ridiculous, unwholesome. 








BOOKS vs. MANUALS. 


The making of many books has been the bur- 
den of plaintive exclamations, at least as far back 


as the days of Soloman. The wise man’s cry is 
echoed by every school officer in these days of 
steam printing, and more than steam engine 
push and enterprise of publishers. Out of the 
multitude of new books, there is growing a re- 
lief, however, for the very excess of production 
is necessitating simpler, cheaper and more effec- 
tive books. The ponderous tomes long since 
gave way to the convenient 12 mo. and 16 mo., 
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but volumes are now being supplanted by man- 
uals, compact in matter, typography and binding, 
and giving the cream of the more pretentious 
“works,” in pocket editions. We are pleased 
to note, in the later text-books, economy in every 
sense. The editor doing simply his work, and 
and leaving the simple, clear and condensed 
treatment of the subject to the elaborations of 
the teacher and the reflection of the pupil, thus 
exciting vigor, stimulating inquiry, and leading 
to independence of thought. 

The pupils time is coming to be regarded as 
important, and the pupils own ideas, own im- 
pulses and character, the things to be principally 
considered instead of his capacity of abstract 
memorizing. The author’s reason for his propo- 
sition precedes the proposition appealing to the 
intelligence of the pupil for confirmation thereof. 
The ex cathedra books are falling before the nor- 
mal, rational manuals of work and _ practice 
utilizes every acquirement, thereby giving the 
pupil a fee simple to his knowledge. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


We lately observed in the Nashville Journal of 
Commerce, an earnest appeal to the mechanics 
and manufacturers to unite in clubs, and study 
the theory of their respective pursuits. The sug- 
gestion is good, and we would add to it one to 
this effect. Teachers of high schools, of science 
and mathematics in colleges, and principals in 
the several towns of our State, might find it profit- 
able to their respective communities and them- 
selves to take initiative the steps in such move- 
ments, and occasionally lecture to such artisans and 
apprentices as would hearthem. To the lecturer, 
the contact with those daily occupied in the prac- 
tice of his theory work, would be very advanta- 
geous, while such lectures would stimulate inven- 
tion, encourage a mixture of brains with muscle, 
and help to dignify labor and make it more 
efficient. 

On this subject, Prof. Stetson says in his re- 
cent work : 

In Berlin ten or twelve thousand workmen at- 
tend lectures, and receive instruction in the 


actual theory of their own mechanical pursuits. 
In Paris, two thousand men have left the Cen- 





tral School of Arts and Manufactures to carry 
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on, as manufacturers and superintendents, the 
application of science to the practical industry of 
their business. To meet the decay of the old 
system of apprenticeship, the French Govern- 
ment has established at Besancon a school of the- 
oretical and practical watchmaking; Belgium one 
for weavers, and this has been imitated at Mul- 
house, where the manufacturers themselves, in 
1864, began in this way to secure for their future 
use thoroughly trained workmen. Then, for 
the education of workmen, there are, in England, 
workingmen’s colleges; in France, there are sim- 
ilar schools, with lectures and instruction; in 
Paris, in every district, and in all the manufac- 
turing towns, in sufficient numbers to turn out 
scores of superior leading workmen; in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, there are schools and 
museums of industrial arts, well supplied with 
teachers at the public expense. 








TENNESSEE LIBERALITY. 


Tennessee, more noble than some of her sister 
states, has both in her Constitution and school 
law provided equally for the education of all the 
children of the State. That our readers may 
havea higher appreciation of Tennessee by seeing 
what Kentucky—hitherto renowned for enlight- 
ened liberality—is doing for the education of the 
colored people, we present extracts from a topical 
synopsis of the law which we find in the Ken- 
tucky School Journal for April : 


“The fund is derived as follows: 1. The pres- 
ent annual revenue of tax of twenty-five cents on 
each $100 in value of the taxable property, to- 
gether with twenty cents additional (the same 
school tax the whites pay), to be devoted to the 
education of negro children between the ages of 
six and sixteen; 2. A capitation tax of one dol- 
lar upon each male above the age of twenty-one 
years; 3. All taxes levied and collected on dogs 
owned by negroes; 4. All the fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures imposed upon and collected from 
negroes, except the amount allowed by law to the 
commonwealth’s attorneys ; 5. All State taxes on 
deeds, suits, or any license collected {rom colored 
persons.” 

It is estimated that the pro rata share to each 
colored pupil will be forty-six cents; and “ it is 
provided in the law that where there is not a suf- 
ficient number of colored children to form vari- 
ous schools, a single school may be arranged, 





which all the pupils of the county shall have the 
privilege of attending. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation is required to adopt rules and regulations 
and prescribe text-books. Teachers are to be 
examined by the county board of examiners as 
to their proficiency in spelling, reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic —the colored common 
school course only includes these elementary 
branches. All the expenses incident to the conduct 
of the colored school system are to be paid out 
of the colored school fund.” 

Thus it will be seen that Kentucky does not 
so much as tax a white man’s dog for the educa- 
tion of colored people, and that all expenses inci- 
dent to the conduct of the colored school system 
are to be paid out of the colored school fund. 
Such, briefly, are the provisions which our sister 
State is making for the education of the children 
of freedmen. If a State which grew rich while 
we were impoverished may do so little for their 
former slaves, and if, as the Home and School re- 
ports, this gives very general satisfaction to Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, how delighted should be 
all the friends of education in Tennessee, that we 
in our poverty have established, and under favor- 
able circumstances are determined to maintain, a 
far more liberal and comprehensive system ; one 
which makes no invidious distinctions either as 
to pro rata distribution of the school fund or the 
branches taught. 

One of the consequences of the recent civil 
rights trouble will be to subject all property in 
Tennessee to taxation for the benefit of public 
schools. The colored people will be expected to 
do something more for schools in the future than 
they have done in the past. When they put their 
treasure in these schools they will more heartily 
approve them. 








[onTRIBUTIONS. 








MEANS BEST CALCULATED TO SUPPLY 
‘THE WANT OF NORMAL TRAINING. 


One of the great demands of the times, is bet- 
ter teachers. No more arduous and responsible 
duties devolve upon any class of men, than upon 
those engaged in the delicate business of prepar- 
ing the young to fill their parents’ places in the 
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eventful drama of life. The vocation of the 
teacher is one of peculiar difficulty, deeply in- 
volving the most important social, political and 
religious, interests, and requiring of him the 
highest qualifications, natural and acquired, to fit 
him properly for any large degree of usefulness. 
It has been said of poets, that they “are born, 
not made.” 
teachers; they are both born and made. 
must first deal gencrously with them in the way 
of endowment; then effort must be evoked; and 
taxed to its utmost, to supply every remaining 
want. 

Teaching is certainly the most important, and, 
at the same time, the most perplexing and diffi- 
cult of secular occupations. All human progress 
is due, partly to moral, and partly to intellectucl 
culture. No eminent success can be attained in 
this most valuable and indispensable art, without 
a thorough comprehension and full understand- 
ing of the nature of the young mind, with all its 


Nature 


mysterious manifestations and hidden springs of 


action. While the duty of the honest, practical 
educator, embraces within its purview the culti- 
vation of the heart, the development of an en- 
lightened moral sense, the refinement of the sen- 
sibilities, it however directs his attention chiefly 
to the expansion, growth, improvement, and util- 
ization of the complex machinery >of the mind. 
If then he is unacquainted with the intricacies 
and abstractions of mental philosophy, as demon- 
strated in the school room and in the duties of 
scholastic life, he is at best poorly prepared to 
minister to the wants, the nature, and the growth 
of the young intellects committed to his care. 
He is in no respect qualified to make that im- 
provement and insure that advancement so great- 
ly needed in adjusting the details and directing 
the daily business of a well conducted school. 
Experience is an exceedingly dear, though often 
good and safe teacher; and he who purchases 
here, always pays two prices at least for every 
commodity. 


The question then arises at this point: How can 
an honest educator, earnestly desirous of dis- 
hearging his duty faithfully and of worthily mag- 
nifying his exalted office, best accomplish his 
noble purpose, without the aid of previous nor- 


mal training? How can he, without the assist- 
ance derived from this source, the necessity of 


14 


The same cannot be affirmed of 





which is so deeply felt, best qualify himself for 
usefulness and success:in his arduous profession ? 

School teaching is no holiday excursion. It is 
no loosely wearing garment, which we may wrap 
about us or lay aside at pleasure. The conscien- 
tious, faithful preceptor can do much, and is 
deeply guilty if he neglect to do it, toward re- 
lieving himself of his embarrassments and sur- 
mounting the unavoidable difficulties of his situ- 
ation. 

His first object should be to train himself to 
study in its widest acceptation, to study every- 





thing that may be made tributary to his calling, 
to prepare himself by varied learning and ex- 
tended research, to the fullest extent in his power, 
for the duties of his high vocation. If he would 
teach, he must be taught himself. His scholar- 
ship, his knowledge, must not be circumscribed 
within the narrow circle of his actual wants, of 
the daily demands of his school. He must, as 
far as possible, explore every field of science, and 
hold communion with the genius of learning in 
every part of its extended domain. He must 
press into his daily service all the powers of in- 
vention he possesses, and draw his illustrations 
fresh and sparkling from the fountains of nature. 
And he must teach also by example as well as 
precept. He must be a pattern in all respects 
worthy* of the imitation of his scholars. He 
must be a model of patierice, industry, energy, 
neatness, punctuality, and refinement of thought, 
feeling, expression, and bearing, that shall at once 
command their admiration, establish their confi- 
dence, and deserve their copying. If he would 
infuse enthusiasm into their young hearts, he 
must feel and show its fires himself. He must 
lead the way wherever he expects them to follow. 
He must carry with him, in his daily intercourse 
with them, the settled conviction that like begets 
its like; that as is the teacher, so will be the pu- 
pil, so will be the schoo]. Above all, he must fix 
in the mind of his scholar unwavering confi- 
dence in the integrity of his instructor. He 
must be candid, just, and impartial in every 
transaction affecting the pupil, whether trivial or 
important. He must give him no possible ground 
of distrust; must let him learn and know that 
his instructor is, in every honorable sense of the 
phrase, a high-toned gentleman, nay, more, a 
Christian gentleman, whose honor is the bright- 
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est jewel in his character. Not until this is ac- 
mcoplished, will he be able to exercise any de- 
cidedly beneficial influence over the young minds 
and hearts confided to his tuition. But this is 
not all that is to be done by a faithful teacher. 
He must study and practice diligently order, 
method, perfect system, in his scholastic as well 
as other duties. Confusion in the business of the 
school and in the arrangements of the school 
room, begets disorder, and is as dangerous to schol- 
ars as it is discreditable to teachers. He must 
also leave no effort untried which is calculated 
to promote habits of study and attention on the 
part of his pupils. A failure here is fatal, and 
defeats the most cherished objects of all educa- 


tional enterprise. The chief aim and purpose of 


education are not only mental culture in the ab- 
stract, the power of evolving thought, but such 
development and improvement of the intellectual 
faculties as shall utilize intelligence and render 
it subservient to the greatest possible extent to 
the wants, and tributary to the happiness, of our 
race. This can be accomplished in no other way 
more effectually than by the persistent and per- 
severing effort of the pypil, with judicious and 
timely assistance and direction by the teacher. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the import- 
ance of close attention to study and the exercises 
of recitation by the student. The habit of con- 
centration thus acquired and fostered, cannot fail 
to lead to the happiest consequences. 

Another highly valuable means of improve- 
ment in the difficult vocation of teaching, may be 
found in visiting other well conducted schools, 
and studying the methods and expedients of other 
educators. It removes selfishness, is a sure anti- 
dote for bigotry, and enlarges and liberalizes our 
views of our profession. Observation and com- 
parison thus instituted, if carefully and impar- 
tially made, will enable us to correct many de- 
fects in our own methods of instruction, while we 
may adopt many valuable suggestions and im- 
provements borrowed from our professional 
brethren. In this connection may be mentioned 
the great benefit we may derive from habitually 
reading the educational journals and other edu- 
cational publications of our country. An occas- 
ional contribution to the pages of these period- 
icals will not be without its salutary reflex influ- 
ence. Far too much negligence obtains among 





teachers respecting their professional: literature. 
Men of other occupations combine, form associa- 
tions for mutual benefit, patronize liberally 
their specific publications, and exert might and 
main for the attainment of the highest degree of 
usefulness and efficiency in their respective call- 
ings, while teachers, isolated and alone, stsuggle 
around obstacles and succumb to difficulties, which 
union and concert would enable them to sur- 


mount. It is high time then to abandon this se- 


clusion, to arouse from this lethargy, and move 
forward to the high position both duty and inter- 
est have assigned us in the world’s busy active 


drama. 

Lastly, a more important aid than perhaps 
any yet mentioned, to the practical educator, will 
be found in a properly organized and well con- 
ducted County Teachers’ Institute, under the 
control and direction of the County Superintend- 
ent, or some other well qualified officer. Here 
the various methods of teaching, discipline, ete., 
in favor with the profession, should be canvassed 
and discussed from time to time, the experience 
of tried and approved teachers evoked, and defi- 
nite action taken by resolution or otherwise, 
which shall be binding upon the members of the 
Institute in their subsequent conduct in the 
school-room. 

The observation and combined experience of 
the best teaching ability of the county may be 
brought together, and made common stock for 
the mutual improvement of the members. The 
claims of different and diverse modes of awaken- 
ing enquiry and imparting instruction, may be 
investigated. The difficult and often perplexing 
subject of school books may be submitted to 
scrutiny. And all the details of every-day school 
life may be made the theme of highly interesting 
and profitable discussion. Practical demonstra- 
tions on the blackboard and in class drill and 
exercise, impart additional interest to the meet- 
ings of the Institute, and prove highly entertain- 
ing and instructive to all in attendance. Teach- 
ers from opposite and remote portions of the 
county are brought into familiar and pleasant ac- 
quaintance. Professional pride is aroused and 
stimulated into vigorous action. Greater energy 
and invention are displayed in the school room, 
and incalculable advantage results to the cause of 
education generally. 
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The benefits of Teachers’ Institutes to the|cal applications of the science cover too much 
young and inexperienced cannot be overestimgted.| ground for anything like a thorough discussion 
Whatever may have been their previous educa-|in a brief essay, nor in fact, would it be proper 
tional facilities, without normal training, or some|to attempt such a thing here, my only object 
substitute for it, they are in a dilemma, similar| being to present what I believe to be a proper 
to that of the young untried follower of Hippo-| course in Arithmetic, and to illustrate by practi- 
erates, fresh from the college and blushing with | cal examples the method I employ in teaching it. 
the honors of the doctorate, but who has never} The course here presented for your consideration 
seen a hospital nor enjoyed any adequate clinical | is one in successful use in the schools of Nashville, 
advantage. His want of experience at the outset|and the most satisfactory and gratifying results 
gre tly embarrasses him in the treatment of dis-| have followed its adoption. It presupposes, how- 
ease, and his success in life is a problem wholly | ever, that the time and the means for its success- 
for future solution. So with the teacher just en-| ful application are at the command of the teacher. 
tering upon his career as such. Difficulties} The pupil is supposed to enter the school at six 
throng his path at every step. Questions of grave| years of age, and to go regularly through, finish- 
importance to the school are liable to be sprung) ing the course in seven and a half years, or in 
at any moment, requiring of him much discretion, | fifteen sessions. 
promptness and decision. The mode of adjust-| First year. Arabic notation to 100, Roman 
ment in one case will not suit in another. The| to XX, counting orally to 100; addition of num- 
method of instruction best adapted to one pupil| bers from 1 to 10, in amounts from 1 to 100 and 
will not advance another. The tastes, capacities, | explanations. 
and dispositions of his scholars are exceedingly} Sveond year. Arabic notation and numeration 
diverse. The energies of his mind, soul, and, to 1,000, Roman to C, addition and subtraction 
body, are often sorely taxed to meet the pnnig| of numbers from 1 to 100 in amounts from 1 to 
demands upon them. It will be a great misfor-| 1,000. Tables. 
tune if, at this juncture, he becomes discouraged,| Third year. Notation and numeration, Juve- 
relaxes his efforts, or retires from the business.| nile Mental Arithmetic, addition and substraction 
A skillfully managed Institute is his refuge. It) in amounts less than 50,000. 
offers, at exceedingly little cost of time and money,| Fourth year. Mental Arithmetic to addition 
the very remedies his situation requires. Let! of fractions, Elementary Written Arithmetic to 
him diligently attend his County Institute, bor-| division of fractions. 
row and reflect light, bless and be blessed in re-| Fifth year. Complete Elementary Written 
turn. Arithmetic, Mental Arithmetic to metric system. 

With the aids we have suggested, with zealous| Sixth year. Mental Arithmetic and Practical 
and ardent devotion to duty, with a will and en-| Arithmetic to percentage. 
ergy that spring the soul to action, with a sound! Seventh year. Mental Arithmetic to stocks, 
heart and clear head to direct, many of the diffi- Practical Arithmetic to ratio. 
culties hindering the cause of education may be | Eighth year. Mental Arithmetic and Practi- 
successfully surmounted, and much better and cal Arithmetic, and Elements of Book-keeping. 
more efficient teaching than heretofore be secured| That the progress is apparently slow is no ob- 
in the schools of our country. jection, far more satisfactory results will always 

R. B. GARDNER. | be attained by “making haste slowly.” The 

Bethel, Tenn. correct teaching of the elementary or ground 

ARITHMETIC—METHODS OF IN- rules is probably the most laborious of a teachers’ 
STRUCTION. ' duties, and is a work too often but half done. A 
knowledge of the fact that 7 and 8 are 15, and 9 

The science of Arithmetic is alike indispensa- are 24, and so on to sums of any size, is not suffi- 
ble to the scholar and the man of business, and cient when time is required to give the results, 
must ever remain of primary importance in every even though the pupil makes no mistakes. Read- 
system of education. The principles and practi- , iness in giving results should be required, and 
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this can only be attained by long continued drill- 
ing in the four ground rules. Adding, subtract- 
ing, ete., with the rapidity with which he can 
read a line or call the letters of the alphabet, can 
be acquired, and should be insisted on by every 
teacher who will do his work well, and so instruct 
his pupils that they shall apprehend quickly and 
correctly. Another thing too often almost en- 
tirely overlooked by some of us, is arithmetical 
spelling and reading. In adding, substracting, 
ete., the spelling of the words must necessarily 
precede the reading. With beginners, I think, 
the naming of the figures, the steps of the opera- 
tion, and the final result should be required until 
great readiness and accuracy are developed, after 
that the naming of the final result alone should be 
required. The advantages of this method of read- 
ing over spelling are very great. A distinguish- 
ed teacher and author gives three of the most 
prominent of these advantages. They are, first: 
The mind acquires ideas more readily through 
the eye than through either of the other senses. 
Hence if the mind be taught to apprehend the 
result of a combination by merely seeing its ele- 
ments, the process of arriving at it is much shorter 
than when these elements are presented through 
the instrumentality of sound. Thus, to see 4 and 
5 and think 9, is a very different thing from say- 
ing 4 and 5 are 9. 

Second: The mind operates with great rapid- 
ity and certainty, the nearer it is brought to the 
ideas which it is to apprehend and combine. 
Therefore all unnecessary words load and impede 
its operations, and to spell when we can read, is 
to fill the mind with words and sounds instead of 
ideas. 

Third. All the operations of Arithmetic be- 
yond the elementary combinations, are performed 
on paper, and if rapidly and accurately done, 
must be done through the eye and by reading. 
Hence the great importance of beginning early 
with a method which must be acquired before 
any considerable skill can be attained in the use 
of figures. 

While acquiring the habit of accuracy and dex- 
terity, the teacher should, by all means, insist 
upon neatness in the work. An orderly and sys- 
tematic method of performing the parts of the| 
operation, the use at every step of the signs of 
operation and relation (with a correct idea of 





their meaning), and such an arrangement of the 
conggcutive results as will speak to the intelligent 
looker-on in such language as will leave no 
doubt that the pupil knew well the part he was 
to perform and how it should be done. 

A proper union of Mental and Written Arith- 
metic (so called) is a great disideratum in our 
schools. A fusion of the two is what we want. 
The views of Prof. Henkel, (in the “ National 
Teacher”), as well as those of the editor of that 
journal, seem to me so eminently correct that I 
take the liberty of making free use of them here. 
The experiment of completing the study of Men- 
tal Arithmetic before beginning the Written, has 
been faithfully tried in too many schools, and 
uniformly with unsatisfactory results. It would 
be well for us to consider how far we should go 
in pursuing the study of Mental Arithmetic un- 
assisted by board or slate, for the mind like the 
body may be over-worked, and the logical anal- 
ysis of many (far too many, I think,) of the 
problems in ordinary Mental Arithmetic is en- 
tirely beyond the capacity of young children, 
and persistent drilling therein is a positive injury. 
There is no such thing, strictly speaking, as 
Written Arithmetic. ‘The solution of every 
problem is purely a mental operation. Boards 
and slates can create no power to reason or to 
think. We employ them as mere aids to the 
memory; the means of preserving results and 
data for other work ; the solution of the problem 
and the various steps by which it is to be reached 
being already in the mind of the intelligent pupil 
or competent teacher before these insensible aids 
are called into use. The object lesson, and in- 
ductive methods of teaching meet with my hearty 
endorsement. It is the essence of the inductive 
method that a principle be taught before it is ap- 
plied in practice—that science should precede 
art—and that general laws and general prniciples 
are the true foundations of Knowledge. Teach 
a boy that to divide ? by $ he must invert the 
divisor and multiply the terms together, you 
have, it is true, taught him a fact, but one which 
he must blindly accept, and which develops no 
thought and leaves the mind as barren of valu- 
able results as it was before. This may do for 
beginners, but when his intellectual being becomes 
so far matured as to reason intelligently, then put 
him in the place of the man who knows no rule 
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but what he can discover himself. Teach him 
WHY you invert the divisor. That to divide ? 
by 5, we do so by making the number of parts 
into which the unit is divided 5 times as great; 
thus each part is made 5 times as small, giving 
5-20, and that having divided by 5, we used a 
divisor 8 times as great, hence our quotient is 8 
times too small, and can be made large enough by 
multiplying hy 8, which we do by increasing the 
number of parts taken, thus giving 24-20, and 
that this, which gives the reasons for every step, 
is what is accomplished by the rule as usually 
given. Any teaching which is satisfied with the 
answer, coupled with no explanations, and no rea- 
sons for the particular operations will, in the end, 
prove a failure. Aristotle says that “whatever 
is without reason is contemptible.” We have an 
endorsement of this idea from one of the most 
distinguished of our country’s mathematicians, 
when he says that, “the teacher who thus com- 
bines science with art no longer regards Arithme- 
tic as a mere tread-mill of mechanical labor, but as 
a means—and the simplest means—of teaching the 
art and science of reasoning on quantity.” Math- 
ematical science is evolved from a very few ele- 
mentary and intuitive principles, the law of its 
evolution is simple but exacting, and to begin at 
the right place and proceed in the right way, is 
all that is necessary to make the subject easy, in- 
teresting and useful. Beginning with the first 
principles and guided by simple laws, he will go 
forward from the exercises of Mental Arithmetic 
to the higher analysis on an ascent so gentle and 
with a progress so steady as scarcely to note the 
changes. Remember that every operation and 
rule is hased on a principle of science, and that 
an intelligible reason may be given for it. Find 
that reason and impress it on the mind of you 
pupil in plain and simple language, and by fa- 
miliar and appropriate illustrations. You will 
thus impress right habits of study and investiga- 
tion, and he will grow in knowledge and will have 
made the first steps in that sublime science which 
discovers the laws of nature and opens to his 
view the broad field of intellectual vision. 


C. G. Rocers. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 








Never tell a pupil to do anything unless con- 
vinced he can do it. 





- STUDY. OF THE CLASSICS. 


A correspondent in your February number con- 
cludes with the plain declaration, that education 
without the study of the classics is an absurdity ; 
but he offers no argument that leads to the redue- 
tio ad absurdam. Some of the most eminent ed- 
ucational authorities of the present day have ad- 
vanced a very different opinion, and have so far 
convinced those in charge of universities and 
colleges, of the correctness of their views, that a 
classical curriculum is no longer insisted upon, 
and only takes even rank with other courses of 
study. Asa matter of fact, the eminent men of 
the world are not classicists, and have not culti- 
vated their powers of acting and thinking in the 
school of languages. 

This is not the age of critics and dilletanti, 
The generation in which Porson and Bentley be- 
came great, is past. This is pre-eminently the age 
vf men who think and talk about the vital con- 
cerns of life, about the origin of things, and the 
evolution of social and individual destiny. To 
them the classics and the classical literature are 
nothing in themselves, and are only valuable as 
illustrations of universal progress. 

It has come to be an abiding conviction of al- 
most all educated men, that their education has 
not fitted them for the duties of life, nor given 
them the means of satisfying that intense yearning 
after truth which is characteristic of the times, 
It is becoming more and more a conviction of all 
men, that those things which give us actual 
knowledge are the proper objects of study, not 
merely for their intrinsic value, but because the 
study of them furnishes a better mental training 
than any other course which has no vital human 
interest. And with this view, one can hardly 
‘ail to regret that so much of one’s short career 
has been wasted in puerile speculations about the 
usage and construction of Latin and Greek. 

When we think of the long, long years of our 
youth wasted in groping among the ruts and toil- 
ing up the steeps of Parnassus without having 
reached the top; when we think of the arid pe- 
dantie and distasteful terminology of the dead 
languages, and the endless forms and rules to be 
learned without the faintest perception of their 
meaning and application; when we remember the 
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weury nights spent with grammar and lexicon in 
hand, agonizing over an idiotic maxim, a supersti- 
tious fable, or obscene amour, is it not enough to 
cause jnfinite disgust ‘in contemplating*a course 
of training which leaves us helpless in meeting 
the great problems which crowd upon us as we 
walk through life. 

As a general thing, the result of a ten years’ 
course of classical study is an inconquerable 
aversion for the classics, and a contempt for the 
classical mania which condemns our youth to un- 
requited servitude. 

At the very time of life when heart and intel- 
lect ery aloud for a knowledge of God and his 
works; when sun, moon, stars, day, night, sea- 
sons, fire, water—the whole great spectacle of na- 
ture unfolding itself in mystery and beauty—sug- 
gests ten thousand inquiries as to cause, origin and 
design, we are snubbed and tof not to ask fool- 
ish questions about things above our comprehen- 


sion. We may assume with safety that reason 
y 


begins to dawn at ten years of age—the age at 
which the study of the classics is generally com- 
menced. The mind has then begun to be some- 
what rational in the satisfaction of its curiosity, 


and has outgrown the amazement which the facts 
of nature inspire in a young child. The materials 
for the exercise and training of the thinking fac- 
ulty lie around thicker than sands and sunbeams. 
Instead of following the method of nature by 
cultivating and satisfying this desire for actual 
knowledge of the things in and around us, we 
thrust Greek and Latin books into a boy’s hands, 
thus transforming a restless and curious investi- 
gator of natural phenomena into an infantile 
philologist who is told to rattle the dry bones 
of inflection, conjugation and syntax for his 
amusement and instruction. Of all exercise in 
fossils, surely this is the most useless, and the end 
of it all is weariness, fatigue and disgust in regu- 
lar declension. 

The argument for the study of dead languages 
as a means of mental discipline is so well known 
that it need not be restated here. The classical 
dogma has obtained from the founding of the 
University of Paris by Charlemagne down to the 
opening of the last village school of the present 
day, in which some superficial graduate of a third 
_ rate college, so called, proposes to ground the sons 

of farmers and mechanics in the literature of 





Greece and Rome. The results of classical train- 
ing are supposed to be of sufficient importance to 
justify the exclusion of all practical branches 
which require an equal amount of time an effort. 
Hence, there is no room for modern geography 
and history; none for that most ufeful of all arts, 
the reading and writing of the English lan- 
guage correctly ; none for the study of the science 
of life—the physical and ethical laws which con- 
trol human existence. 

Notwithstanding all this, and in spite of the 
fact that Latin and Greek as usually taught do 
not result in even a superficial knowledge of these 
languages, nor with the literature and history 
which they contain, it is still contended that the 
mind is greatly strengthened and enlarged by the 
usual routine of word-hunting in dictionaries 
and parsing from grammars. It is notorious that 
not one student in a hundred ever returns to his 
classies after they are once thrown aside. Where 
are the good results ? 

After all, the question as between classical and 
other studies is simply this: What knowledge is 
of most worth and what gives the best mental 
discipline. This question must be preceded by 
another: What is the end of education? To the 
latter question the reply comes readily—it is to 
teach us how to live, not in the mere material sense, 
but in the widest sense. How shall we act under 
ull circumstances? how may we be able to do 
right under all conditions? how shall we treat 
the mind and body? how shall,we behave as cit- 
izens? how shall we manage our affairs? how 
shall we raise our children? how shall we utilize 
ull our knowledge and faculties in promoting sel- 
fish or public ends? how to live completely ? 

Is is the business of education to teach us these 
things, aud every system must be judged by the 
completeness of its results. If it can be shown 
that an education having classics for its backbone 
is most conducive to right thinking and acting, 
then the classics should have the largest place in 
the curriculum. If not, then they should give 
place to those sciences which serve to increase the 
sum of available and positive knowledge and to 
promote the highest mental training at the same 
time. 

In my next I hope to show that the study of 
science meets all the conditions of a right educa- 


tion. 
T. H. H. 
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PooK Notices. 


“GRADED ScHoot Serres or ARITHMETICS.” By E. E. 
White, M.A. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co.,Cincin- 
nati, 











These books are fully up to the progress of the 
times in all the essentials of a thoroughly practi- 
cal course. With attractive illustrations through- 
out, a natural and forcible arrangement of the 
subjects treated, concise and accurate definitions, 
and numerous well chosen problems under each 
principle developed, they compare favorably in 
all ordinary particulars with the best arithmeties 
published. In addition to these features, they 
present two which we think most excellent, viz: 
the answers are omitted, and the mental and writ- 
ten processes are combined. We need not argue 
with the thorough educator in favor of the former 
plan, for all such have learned by long hours o 


inducing pupils to study the conditions of a prob- 
lem in attempting to solve it rather than being 
content to merely “get the answer.” 

In the other improvement the books are in ad- 
vance of many school men. The author has suc- 
ceeded admirably, in the words of Prof. Jos, 
Baldwin, in “injecting mental into written arith- 
metic,” and has thereby provided for imparting a 
thorough knowledge of thé subject in shorter 
time and at less expense than is possible by the 
old system. 


“An AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 
By Noah Webster, L.L. D.; thoroughly revised and great- 
ly enlarged and improved by Chunncy A. Goodrich, 
D.D., late professor of rhetoric and oratory, and also pro- 
fessor of the pastoral charge in Yale College; and Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. Published 
by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1874, and 
sold by all booksellers. 

For many years we have had a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. No previous edi- 
tion, however, can compensate for want of this, 
which contains 1,780 pages royal quarto, 3,000 
engravings, and a vocabulary of 114,000 words. 
A Dictionary of the English language so full 
and complete, commends itself to almost univer- 
sal favor; and in the language of Lord Broug- 
ham, “a necessity to every educated man.” Our 


¢ 
often fruitless labor, the almost impossibility of 


own renowned countryman, Daniel Webster, pro- 


nounced it “a work ef extraordinary merit and 
value ;” and Horace Mann regarded it “the best 
defining Dictionary of the English language.” 
Every family of culture throughout the country 
| should have this book ; and no teacher, in private 
or public schools in Tennessee or elsewhere, can 
be thoroughly furnished without it. Noone who 
reads, writes, or expects to become an actor in 
the living present, should deny himself the pleas- 
ure and profit incident to owning and dften con- 
It is, indeed, next 


‘sulting that invaluable work. 
Its orthography and 


|in importance to the Bible. 
definitions are the best, its pronunciation author- 
itive; and since the labors of Dr. Mahn, of Ber- 
lin, its etymology is unrivalled. 

While Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is 
‘about equally popular on both sides of the Atlan- 
‘tie, it nevertheless has the merit of being peculiar- 
‘ly an American work, and adapted to things in 

America, and it is the standard authority in the 
In 
the capitol of Tennessee it may be said to be 
without a rival. One firm in Nashviile says 
“our sales of Webster’s quarto’s are, say four or 
five to one of Worcester’s.”” Anvther house reports 
sales of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, for 
1873, to “have been about 150 copies; Worces- 
ter none.” 





government printing office at Washington. 


“Harvey’s Encuish GramMMARR.” By Thos. W. Harvey, 
A.M. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, publishers. 
Adopting the inductive method, the element- 

ary book of this series contains a great variety of 
oral lessons for the instruction of beginners in 
the study of the mother tongue, and the practi- 
cal work is a compreheasive text-book on the 
subject. In the hands of a judicious teacher 
these will be found all that is needed to enable 
the student to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the language, and to use it correctly. 


“Tue ELeMEnts oF Arcesra.” ‘By Prof. F. A. Shoup. 

Published by E. J. Hale & Son, New York. 

‘The author of this little treatise, late of the 
University of Mississippi, is at present connected 
with the University of the South. Rather an 
unusal latitude to produce such a work. It is for 
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this, however, none the less meritorious or worthy 
of patronage, It is well suited as a text-book both 
for beginners in this branch, and for students in- 
tending to pursue the higher mathematics. In- 
deed, it is a multum in parvo; complete within 
itself, but very comprehensive in its scope. The 
definitions and discussions are in many respects 
new, and the style shows clearly that it is the 
work of a polished scholar. The typography is 
beautiful, but there is an occasional error, as for 
example, ‘in article 101, a—b is given for a—x. 
These, however, are of minor import, and may 
be corrected in a future edition. We are sure it 
will reach several if its merits are properly ap- 
preciated. 


“PrinorprA Latina.” By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Revised by 
Henry .Drisler, LL.D. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

This work is embraced in two elementary text- 
books, intended to combine the advantages of the 
older and more modern methods of instruction in 
the Latin. The author very truly says in his pref- 
ace, “while boys are sometimes compelled to com- 
mit to memory all the grammatical forms and gyn- 
tactical rules without having their knowledge 
tested by any practical application in the construc- 
tion of sentences, so that they frequently forget the 
former part of the grammar by the time they 
have finished the latter, they are in other cases 
burdened by a large number of explanations and 
cautions, and by complicated rules for the forma- 
tion of cases and other inflectional forms. The 
latter error is almost as grave as the former in 
the case of young boys, as they are thus taught 
analytically what ought to be first learned 
sythetically.” 

Who that has taken a classical course does not 
remember himself to have been impaled upon 
one or the other horn of this dilemma? The 
simple mention of it recalls to our mind long 
weary hours, yes! days and months, spent in 
memorizing the text of Greek and Latin Gram- 
mars, without one glimmer of an idea of the pur- 
pose had in view. With Valpy’s Greek and 
Adam’s Latin Grammar in hand, we were re- 
quired to recite and review, and undergo mem- 
oriter drills, until they could be repeated almost 
verbatim from beginning to end. 





What relief would have been afforded us by 
such a course as is indicated in-these books! 
Nothing is introduced that is superfluous, and 
everything is presented that is necessary for the 
present progress of the pupil. 

A most admirable feature of part first is found 
in the Latin English and English Latin indices 
to the vocabularies. 

The selections in part second are admirably 
chosen, with reference not only to grammatical 
training, but to imparting a knowledge of ancient 
Georgraphy and History. The notes are as they 
should be, rather suggestive than auxiliary. 








QrriciaL. 








THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


Few, if any questions of public concern, since 
the conflict af arms subsided, have aroused so 
intense and universal a feeling of alarm and op- 
position among the people of Tennessee as the 
“Supplementary Civil Rights Bill,” by which it 
was proposed, among other things, to throw open 
our public schools to the co-education of the 
races. To say nothing now of the natural, inbred 
aversion of the white people of the State to such 
a proposition, the fact that the bill was in direct 
conflict with both the Constitution of our State 
and the public school law thereunder, rendered 
the immediate destruction. of our public school 
system one of the éarliest necessary consequences 
of the law. Ata time when the final passage of 
the bill into a law seemed imminent, we deemed 
it proper to issue the following circular : 


State SuPERINTENDENT'sS OFFICE. 
NasBVILLF, May 27, 1874. 
To County Superintendents and Public School Directors 
throughout the State of Tennessee : 

The civil rights bill, pending before the United 
States Congress, in its provisions concerning public 
schools, is in direct conflict with the law of Tennes- 
see under which the public school system of the State 
is organized, and by which its officers are goveraed. 
It is furthermore in conflict with the 12th Section of 
Article 11 of the Constitution of Tennessee, which 
provides: “ No school established or aided under this 
section shall allow white and negro children to be 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION, 
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received as scholars together in the same school.” So 
that what the bill commands, our State Constitution 
and public school law forbid. That bill has already 
passed the Senate, and all the indications point to its 
passage by the House of Representatives. 

In view of the fact that in many of the counties 
schools, now closed, are expected to be re-opened for 


the summer season, in the month of June, and inas- | 


much as it is desirable to avoid, as far as possible, 
the embarrassments that will necessarily follow the 
enactment of the civil rights bill, I deem it the part 
of prudence to suggest that for the present, and until 
further advised, no new contracts with teachers, for 
either white or colored schools, be entered into by 
school directors. By observing this suggestion much 
complication and unnecessary expense may be avoided. 

Should the civii rights bill fail to pass, then no 
serious harm can have resulted from this admoni- 
tion. Should it become a law, in its present shape, 
then further instructions from this office will become 
necessary, and will be promptly given. 

Very respectfully 
no. M. FLEMING, 
State Superintendent. 

This circular, which was advisory in its nature, 
was designed to accomplish, first, the purpose set 
out in its text, and, secondly, to indicate, in an 
official way, the utter impracticability of main- 
taining a State system of public schools in Ten- 
nessee, in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil rights bill. It was thought such a presenta- 
tion of the case might arrest the attention and 
help to stay the action of such advocates of the 
bill as professed to be the friends of popular ed- 
ucation ; and there is reason for believing that, in 
this regard, it was not altogether without effect. 
At any rate, no serious harm has resulted from 
the promulgation of the document, the civil 
rights bill has not become a law, and we are now 
encouraged with the intelligence that its final 
defeat may be regarded as something more than 
a probability. 

At this writing, a second attempt to take the 
Senate bill from the House table has failed, the 
necessary two-third vote not having been ob- 
tained. With the next issue of the JouRNAL, we 
hope to be able to announce the final failure of 
the measure. Until then, we suspend further re- 
mark, simply observing that if the civil rights bill 
shall be defeated, its defeat will be due to the cause 
of public education in Tennessee and elsewhere—a 
fact that should commend ‘itself to the thoughtful 
reflection of the people of Tennessee. 








Teach both by precept and example. 
15 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We are aware that the publication of the defin- 
ite programme for the holding of the promised 





institutes has been looked for with some degree 
of anxiety and impatience. Several considera- 
tions, at an early day, conspired in the suggestion 
of a postponement of the institutes to the months 
of June, July and August; and more recently, 
the state of suspense into which our public school 
operations have been thrown, in consequence of 
threatened legislation by the National Congress, 
rendered it advisable to await developments, in 
the hope of a more favorable condition of public 
sentiment for the prosecution of the enterprise. 
We have now a prospect of better things than 
we had feared were about to transpire. So much 
so thag we expect to be able, soon after the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association at Knox- 
ville, and after consultation with the County Su- 
perintendents and teachers there assembled, to 
make definite publication of the time and places 
for the holding of the institutes. They will be 
held, with probably one exception, in the months 
of July and August, and will be so arranged as 
best to suit the convenience of teachers who may 
desire to attend them. 


APOLOGETIC. 








Some explanation of the delay of this number 
of the ScHoot JouRNAL is due to the patrons. 
Three of our editorial corps have, since our last 
issue, undergone attacks of sickness. We have 
been necessarily absent from the State, and 
another’s time has been officially engrossed with 
the multiplied responsibilities and labors attend- 
ing the closing weeks of the city schools. In ad- 
dition to this, the ScHoot JouRNAL has been 
biding its time in the hope that it might an- 
nounce, with this appearance, the clearing away of 
the clouds that for weeks have lowered over the 
school-houses of the State. Though not alto- 
gether in the sunshine again, there is now reason 
for believing that the danger is past. At any rate, 
come what may, the ScHoot JouRNAL will con- 
tinue to make its visits to its patrons, striving 
ever to promote the cause of popular education ; 
and we trust there will be no further occasion for 





an apology for our dilatory appearance. 
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TIDINGS FROM THE FIELD. 


We might fill up our allotted space with gleam- 
ings from our official correspondence during the 
past few weeks, but it is perhaps enough to state 
that from all parts of the State the letters of 
County Superintendents, directors and teachers 
breathe the same spirit and report similar facts. As 
an illustration of the whole we give, entire, the 
communication of Superintendent Weakley, of 
Davidson county—a county which, by reason of 
its wealth, population, liberal spirit, advanced 
action, and efficacy of its school officers, is among 
the foremost in the work of popular education. 
This letter is suggestive. That the cause of pub- 
lic instruction in Tennessee has suffered seriously, 
and is yet suffering, in consequence of the ill- 
advised action of the late colored State Corfven- 
tion, is painfully evident ; and how best to repair 
the injury is a subject that calls for grave thought 
on the part of the friends of our system: 


JUNE 8, 1874. 


Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superintendent : 

Dear Srr—In taking a retrospect of public school 
operations in this county for the past ten months, I 
find that much has been done profitable to pupils, 
and enconraging to school officials. Schools for white 
and schouls for coiored pupils have been open in many 
disvricts ten months, and in no district for less time 
than five months. The attendance, considering the 
impracticability of county roads in the winter and 
and spring, and the need of the help of pupils in 
putting in the crops, has been good. Having been 
connected with public schools in this county before 
the passage of the present school law, I have been 
in a position to recognize the fact that great efforts 
are requisite in establishing and developing a public 
school system. The people were inclined to look 
upon the first efforts in that. direction in this county 
as experimental and mutable. The efforts of the 
friends of popular education secured the establish- 
ment of shoals here in 1870, and continued them 
for three years, when the doubtful were confirmed 
and the assurance of the few was made ‘doubly sure, 
by the General Assembly passing the present State 
law. Under this law we entered the present year 
with brighter auspices for the future; with a revenue 
increased, and an. idea of permanency, before lack- 
ing; more interest was demonstated by the people, 
and good men elected as directors in all the districts. 
During the year, in many places where houses had 
been improvised for the time being, and not adapted 
to school teaching, efforts have been made by the 
directors, and supplemented by the people, to erect 
houses commodious and sightly, nk caleulated to 
commend the system of which they may be. said, in 





one sense, to be exponents. These houses were ex- 
pected to-be erected during the coming vacation ; 
school furniture of modern design and other appli- 
ances necessary, to be supplied. Teachers institutes 
during the summer and continuing in the respective 
districts from time to time during the fall months, 
were also in contemplation, when we are brought to 
a stand by the agitation of the “civil rights bill,” 
and -the anticipation of its early passage by Con- 
gress. The disastrious effects of this bill, should it 
become a law, upon the public school system of this 
State, are palpable to any one at all acquainted with 
her people. E in my rounds, have met with but one 
opinion ; but in any event, I fear mischief has been 
done. The outgivings of the colored convention, 
which met in this city on the 28th and 29th of 
April last, were not calculated to allay the disquiet- 
tds of the public mind. The interests of public 
schools are not now resting on a basis as secure as 
when we entered the scholastic year. The white 
population, who bear the burden of taxes, and give 
to the colored children school advantages equal to 
those received by their own children, feel that the 
demands made by the colored leaders in the conven- 
tion above alluded to, and which they believe to be 
indorsed by nearly the entire colored population of 
the county, do not contain the elements of gratitude 
and are inimical to their interests. They feel that in 
their demands, the colored people illustrate the 
adage, “If you give them an inch they will demand 
av ell.” Feeling that the provision of the present 
school law, in providing separate schools, is eminent- 
ly wise, and will work to the advantage of both races, 
and hoping that the bill now pending before Con- 
gress will be buried beyond resuscitation, and that 
the asperities lately engendered in our midst may 
succumb to time, and that great success may attend 
your efforts in laying deep and broad the foundations 
of a public school system upon which shall be reared 
a grand superstructure, 
I am your obedient servant, 
R. W. WEAKLEY, 
County Supt. Davidson county. 








MEETING OF TEACHERS AT ROGERS- 
VILLE. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION CALLED. 


Pursuant to a general announcement, the engi 


named clerks of the different school districts an 

teachers of the county of Hawkins, to wit: John 
Ball, Branch Tucker, Robert Hamilton, H. B. Clay, 
J. 8. Hamilton. P. L. Henderson, W.S. Miller, James 
N. Goldy, Thomas ‘homlenson and James A. 
Thomas, clerks, and H. G. Flagg, Geo. A. Grigsby, 
James D. Jones, J. C. Mills, A. W. Mane, D. M. 
Rowland, E. K, ThurmangJ. R. A. Stephenson, John 
A. White, John Walker, James H. Young, Jacob E. 
Arnolt, H. C, Allen, John W. Brown, J. L. Bachman, 
J. J. Cox, Joseph L. Cardwell, J. L. Davis and Mai- 
sel Devrick,. teachers, assembled at, the Academy 
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Buildings, in the town of Rogersville, at 10} o'clock, 
A. M., May 5, 1874. 

On motion of J. B- C. Edmonson, County Super- 
intendent, the meeting was organized by calling Jno. 
8S. Hamilton, clerk of the seventh district, to the 
chair, and H. G. Flagg, secretary. 

The County Superintendent in a short address | 
stated the object of the meeting to be as follows, to 
wit: It being, among other things, one of the duties 
of the Superintendent for the State to visit and con- 
fer with the superintendents, directors and tcachere 
of the different counties in the State in relation to 
the subject of the public schools, and it having been 
intimated to him that it would be impossible for the | 
State Superintendent to discharge said duty by visit-| 
ing each county separately, it was therefore pro- 
posed that seven, eight or more of the counties lying 
near and contiguous to each other, assemble in con- | 
vention, in the persons of their superintendents, di- 
rectors and teachers, at some point to be fixed upon | 
by themselves, and at some certain time to be agreed | 
upon, where it would be possible for him to meet and | 
confer with them in relation to the great interest of 
the common schools. | 

Whereupon, H. B. Clay, offered the following | 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORTS OF COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


Henry County. R&R. M. Dickinson, Superintend- 
ent: Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white 
male 2,368; female 2,338; total white 4,706; col- 
ored male 915; female 909; total colored 1,824; 
total 6,530. No. white schools organized 15 ; colored 
5; total 20. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 440; colored 200; total 640. No. pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled —. No. teachers 
licensed—-white male 18; female 8; colored male 4; 
female 1; total 31. No. teachers employed: white 
male 16; female 4; colored male 3; female 1; 
total 24. Average per month paid teachers $30. 
Rates of additional tax by county on property —; 
on polls-—; on privileges —. Salary allowed to 
Superintendent $500. No. public school houses 
in county 70. No. houses rented for school pur- 
poses —. No. disiricts that have levied special 


tax —. 
Hickman County. Orvil A. Nixon, Superintend- 


resolution : ent; Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white 
Resolved, That the superintendents, directors and | male 1,456 ; female 1,361 ; total white 2,817; colored 
teachers of the several counties of the first and sec-} male 314; female Z87; total colored 601; total 
ond congressional districts, which might be included!3418. No. white schools o.ganized 55; colored 5; 
in this proposed teacher’s convention, be and are} total 60. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
hereby invited to meet for this purpose at Rogersville | rolled 1,534; colored 179; total 1,713. No.’ white 
on the first Monday in August next. | pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 98; colored 10; 
The resolution was adopted. |total 108. No. teachers licensed: white male 43 ; 
J. L. Bachman offered the following resolution: | female 10; colored male 1; female 4; total 58. No. 
Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee | teachers employed—white male 45; female 10 ; col- 
of three to correspond with the State Superintendent ored male 1; female 4; total 60. Average per 
and County Superintendents of the several counties,; month paid teachers $35.00. Rates of additional 
in reference to said convention proposed to be held, allowed County Superintendent $400, less examina- 
at Rogersville in August next. |tion fees. No. public school-houses in county 40. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the No. houses rented for public school purposes 10. 
chairman appointed J. L. Bachman, John Walicer | No. districts that have levied special tax —. Tax 
and H. G. Fiagg as said committee, and on motion o 
H. G. Flagg, J. B. C. Edmonson was added. a Jackson County. &. H. Washburn, Super- 
H. B. Clay offered the following resolution : | tntendent. Scholastic “population between six and 
Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee as ee — ag ——, ore ar are 
six whose duty it shall be, in the event that Rogers: |). tel 8297, Ne 1; female 4 Cotal Sar ae 
ville is selected as the point for holding said conven- | 49; total 3,227. No. white schools organize 1 


. 6. | colored —; total 40. No. white pupils between 6 and 
tion, to make al] necessary arrangements to meet and 118 enrolled 2,000: colored —: total 2,000. No. 


sir the delegates who may attend the Same | white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 100; col- 
g its continuance. wed'—: total WR. Wei Seeders Mecnted: white 
Th lution was adopted, and James N. Gouldy,|~.. Hretes: IP oo aug poset age sal 

e resolution was adopted, an e Y>| male 45; female 2; colored —; total 47. No. teachers 
ie H. Amis, John McKinney, A. W. Mane, J. | ‘employed: white male 38; female 2; colored —; 
achman and H. G. Flagg were appointed as said) toy) “40, Average per month paid teachers 
regener : | $32. Rates of additional tax by county on prop- 
n — it was | erty —; on’ polls —; on privileges —. County Su- 
Resolved, That the Knoxville, Greenville, Jones- | perintendent will charge no salary except examina- 
boro, Bristol and Morristown papers, and the TEN- | tion fees, $1.50 each. No. of public school-houses 
NESSEE ScHoot JourNaL be requested to publish | jn county 25; No. houses reathd for school purposes 

the proceedings of this meeting. '2. No. districts that have levied special tax —. 
The meeting then adjourned. James County. J. H. Staleup, Superintendent. 
Joun S. Hamitten, | Scholastic poumaien between 6 and 18: white male 
Chairman. | 646; female 590; total white 1,236; colored male 
187; female 117; total colored 204; 


¢, by county on property 1 mill; on polls 50 cents. 


H. G. Fiaae, 


Secretary. total 1,440, 
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No. white schools organized 15; colored 3; total 18 
No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 835; 
colored 79; total 914. No. white pupils between 18 
and 21 enrolled 42; colored 3; total 45. No. teach- 
ers licensed: white male 13; female 2; colored male 
3; female—; total 18. No. teachers employed: 
white male 13; female 2; colored male 3; female 
—; total 18. Average per month paid teachers 
$34.23. Rates of additional tax by county on prop- 
erty —; on polls 50 cents; on privileges—. Sal- 
ary allowed County Superintendent unknown. No. 
public school-houses in county 18. No. houses rent- 
ed for school purposes —. No. districts that have 
levied special tax —. 

JEFFERSON County. Samuel Anderson, Superin- 
tendent. Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
white male 1,941; female 1,816; total white 3,757; 
colored male 353; female 323; total colored 6/6; 
total 4,433. No. white schools organized 54; colored 
12; total 66. No white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 2,530; colored 302; total 2,832. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 75; colored 11; 
total 86. No. teachers licensed: white male 42; 
female 18; colored male 5; female 2; total 67. No. 
teachers employed: white male 42; female 17; col- 
ored male 5; female 2; total 66. Average per month 
paid teachers $26.70. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, 10 cents on $100; on polls $1; 
on privileges 10 cents on $100. Sulary allowed 
County Superintendent $500.. No. public school- 
houses in county 54. No. houses rented for school 
purposes 12. No. districts that have levied special 

The County Superintendent reports : 

Taking all things into consideration, I regard the 
common school cause in this county as growing in in- 
terest, and the schools as becoming more efficient. In 
my humble opinion the present school Jaw is more efli- 
cient than any former one; and, I being judge, it owes 
nearly if not all its advantage over its predecessors 
to its forcing power, and I heartily wish it had just a 
little more of it. 

Jounson County. B. W. Jenkins, Superintendent. 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white 
male 1,006; female 911; total white 1,917; colored 
male 78; female 59; total colored 137; total 2,054. 
No. white schools organized 24; colored 1; total 
25. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
1,330; colored 56; total 1,386. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled 73; colored 2; total 75. 
No. teachers licensed: white male 23; female 4; 
colored —; total 27. No. teachers employed : 
white male 23; female 4; colored —; total 27. 
Average a month paid teachers $24 75. Rates of 
additional tax by county on property 10 cents on 
$100; on polls $1; on privileges —.~ Salary 
allowed County Psd oA $300. No. public 
school houses in county 23. No. houses rented for 
school-purposes 2. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

Knox County. 7. C. Karns, Superintendent. 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white male 
3,996 ; female 3,763 ; total white 7,759; colored male 





737; female 697; total colored 1,484; total 9,193. 
No. white schools organized 100; colored 19; total 
119. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
4,682; colored 695; total 5,377. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled 196; colored 14; total 
210. No. teachers licensed: white male 100; fe- 
male 16; colored male 8; female 4; total 128. 
[The teachers examined by the Knoxville city board, 
for city schools, are not included under this head, 
though under all the other heads city statistics are 
reported]. No. teachers employed; white male 85; 
female 21; colored male 8; female 7; total 121. 
Average ie month paid teachers $33.85. Rates of 
additional tax by county on property, 1 mill on the 
dollar ; on polls $1; dn privileges ten per cent. of 
the county tax. Salary allowed County Superintend- 
ent $600. No. public school-houses in county 74. No. 
houses rented for school purposes 15 No. districts 
that have levied special tax 1. 

Concluding an extended and interesting report, the 
County Superintendent says: 

I can unhesitatingly say that the prospects for 
free, universal education were never more flattering 
in Knox county. Such an awakening has never been 
known before. New and better school-houses have 
been built. Improved school furniture, in some 
cases, is being put in. The progress, in these re- 
spects, has been very encouraging. There is a gen- 
eral spirit of advancement. Better churches are 
building. Sunday schools are numerous. The 
standard system of musical notation is coming into 
extensive use, even in remote districts. Political 
differences in school matters are ignored, and men 
of all parties and creeds come up boldly and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. The old fellows who 
teach Pike’s arithmetic and “loud” schools have 
quietly dropped to the rear, and teachers, with young 
blood in their veins, talze their places. If the good 
work only continues, all will be well. 


LAKE County. John D. Arnett, Superintendent. 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white 
male 400; female 388 ; total white 788; colored male 
58; female 53; total colored 111; total 899. No. 
white schools organized 10; colored —; total 10. 
No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 850; 
colored 200; total 1,050. No. white pupils between 
18 and 21 enrolled 250; colored 50; total 300. 
No. teachers licensed : white male 9; female 3; col- 
ored —; total 12. No. teachers employed: white 
male 8; female 2; colored —; total 10. Average 
per month paid teachers $35. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property, 10 cents on $100; on 
= $1; on privileges one per cent. Salary al- 
owed County Superintendent $—. No. public 
school-houses in county 20. No. houses rented fox 
school purposes —. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —-. 

LAUDERDALE County. H. TZ. Hanks, Superin- 
tendent. Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
white male 1,258; female 1,109; total white 2,367 ; 
colored male 591; female 490; total colored 1,081; 
total 3,448. No. white schools organized 4; colored 
1; total 5. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
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rolled, 160; colored 54; total 224. No. white pu- 
pils between 18 and 21 enrolled, 8; colored 3; total 
11. No. teachers licensed: white male 4; female 
3; colored male 1; female —; total 8. No. teachers 
employed: white malel; female 3; colored male 
1, female —; total 5. Average per month paid 
teachers $37.00. Rates of additional tax by county 
on property, —; on polls, $1.00; on privileges, —. 
Salary allowed County Superintedent $30000. No. 
public school-houses in county 2. No. houses rented 
for school purposes —. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 


LAWRENCE County . William C. Davis, Superin- 
tendent : Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
white male 1,276; female 1,190; total white 2,466; 
colored male 106; female 104; total colored 210; 
total 2,676. No. white schools organized 48; colored 

; total 48. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 1,550; colored —; total 1,550 No. white 

upils between 18 and 21 enrolled 110; colored —; 
total 110. No. teachers licensed: white male 44: 
female 8; colored —; total 52. No. teachers em- 
ployed: white male 42; female 6; colored —; total 
48. Average per month paid teachers $37.50. 
Rates of additional tax by county on property one 
mill on the dollar; on polls 50 cents; on privileges 
Salary allowed County Superintendent $300.00. 
No. public school-houses in county 18. No. houses 
rented for school purposes 1. No. districts that have 
levied special tax —. 

Lewis County. O. TZ. Plummer, Superintendeni: 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18; white 
male 303; female 277; total white 580; colored 
male 22; female 18; total colored 40; total 620. 
No. white schools organized 8; colored —; total 8. 
No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 230; 
colored —; total 230. No. white pupils between 18 
and 21 enrolled 22; colored —; total 22. No. 
teachers licensed; white male 8; female 1; colored 
—; total 9. No. teachers employed: white male 7; 
female 1; colored —; total 8. Average per month 
paid teachers $31.87. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, 2 mills on the dollar; on 
polls $1.00 r; on er —. Salary allowed 
County Superintendent, none. No. pubiic school- 
houses in county 9. No. houses rented for school 
purposes —. No. districts that have levied special 
tax —. 

The County Superintendent says: 

Since the 15th of October, two other schools have 
been put into operation. Several of our schools are 
in excellent condition. 

Lixcotn County. James W. Goodwin, Superin- 
tendent: Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
white male 3,012; female 2,627; total white 5,639; 
colored male 956; female 837; total colored 1,793; 
total 7,432. No. white schools organized 46; colored 
7; total 53. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 1,739; colored- 215; total 1,954. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 63; colored 4; 
total 67. No. teachers licensed: white male 46; 
female 16; colored male 8; female 3; total 73. No. 
teachers employed: white male 41; female 13; col- 





2; total 61. Average per 
month paid teachers $56.50. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property —; on polls —; on privi- 
leges —. Salary allowed County Superintendent, 
not yet fixed. No. public school-housesin the county 
50. No. houses rented for school purposes 2. No. 
districts that have levied special tax (the fifth). 


ored male 5; female 





ISCELLANEOUS. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
We observe that Mayor Havemeyer, in his 
message, condemns the introduction into the pub- 


lic schools of such “ ornamental studies ” as zo- 


ology, botany and music. Other official censors 
plainly discern imminent danger to the common- 
wealth from the pursuit of the higher mathematics, 
English composition, and rhetoric, for which, in 
girls’ schools at least, they would substitute sew- 
ing. Indeed, Boston, if we mistake not, has 
spoken upon this hint, and put needlework among 
the common branches. 

The argument of these practical minds is that 
children who must soon work for their bread 
ought to be prepared in school for that compulsory 
labor; that a knowledge of the structure of plants 
and animals, of the broad application of math- 
ematical rules, of the philosophy of language or 
of music, does not fit the future mechanic, seam- 
tress, housemaid, shop-boy, for the inevitable 
work which awaits them; therefore, that the at- 
tention paid to these higher branches should be 
superceded by instruction in handicrafts, or cur- 
tailed so that the student may be early dismissed 
to work-bench, counter, or kitchen. The prem- 
ises are doubtless correct, but the conclusion 


seems to us a non sequitur. 


Because the majority of the children of the 
public schools must become manual workers, 
whose busy days and nights will forbid the cul- 
ture of maturity, their early training, as we 
think, should be as various and liberal as it can 
be made. The value of study is far less the in- 
formation it bestows than the mental quickness it 
evokes. The careful hapits of comparison, which 
even a rudimentary knowledge of zoology devel- 
ops, the exact observation which botany requires, 
the careful attention to time and tune which be- 
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longs to music, the sense of proportion, fitness, 
strength and beauty, which thorough exercise in 
composition arouses, is worth all the time spent 
upon those studies, though of his knowledge the 
pupil may make no direct use after he shuts up 
his worn text-books for the last time in the old 
school-house. 


What the land needs is not moré hands, but 
more head. Every employer knows to his cost, 
that, asa rule, he cannot hire brains. Every 
house-keeper repeats the story of Sysiphus 
pushing the dead weight of her servant’s stupid- 
ity up the hill of difficulty, only to repeat the 
tug to-morrow and to-morrow. Patrick can 
learn to ditch, or drain, or drive, or lay track. 
Bridget can learn to wash, or bake, or scour. 
But the trouble is that they do these things with- 
out thought, in an automatic fashion, with no 
perception of the reason of things. Hence they 
are not only not certain unvaryingly to bring out 
the same results from the same factors, but if 
the factors are in the least degree changed, 
chaos ensues. Their school education has been 
so rudimentary that they know neither how to 
think nor how to observe. 

Suppose that half the time of girls at school 
were given to plain sewing. It is the most illy 
paid and the least ambitious of employments, 
since the sewing-machine, with its deft and tire- 
less fingers, competed in the open market with 
hands of flesh and blood and human spines. But 
even if good sewing insured a livelihood, we 
should have no right to take the scant school 
terms of poor girls for that unintellectual em- 
ployment. For the same time devoted to mental 
culture, might set them above the hard necessity 
of earning their bread with their needle, and 
would certainly make of them more capable and 
thoughtful women. 

It is simply trained capacity which constitutes 
the wide difference between “ boss” and “ hand.” 
The tired shop girl, reckoning her change with 
difficulty, and scantily paid for ten hours of in- 
cessant standing and talking, might take the bet- 
ter place of the book-keeper if she had the abil- 
ity. The bookkeeper has already taken a step 
nearer to the position of employer. And if it 
be suggested that book-keeping should therefore 
be taught in the public schools, we should an- 





swer, no; because that is a special and limited 
acquisition. But rather let those broader studies 
be insisted on which so develop all the faculties 
that any special acquirement shall be easily mas- 
tered afterward. 

Nor do we admit that the commonwealth is 
blameless if she permits children to be set at 
work so early that this scheme of a balanced edu- 
cation is rendered futile. Prussia, a monarchy, 
insists on the education of all children as the 
guarantee of the safety of the State, and indem- 
nifies labor for the loss of their help. How much 
more need has a republic to demand compulsory 
education, and to dedicate childhood not to work 
but school. For, after all, the first product of 
our institutions must be a higher average man- 
hood than the old world can show, if we wish 
our experiment in government to be vindicated. 
Great fortunes are common enough under tyrants, 
and so, Heaven mend them, are the great mis- 
fortunes of the innumerable army of the abject 
poor. But we claim that our polity can produce 
millions of working people, born so, to remain 
so, who are yet intelligent, conscientious, and 
self-respecting ; who look upon the poorer with- 
out contempt and upon the richer without envy, 
and who compose the incorruptible, thoughtful 
class which is to keep our politics clean and our 
social state wholesome. Perhaps our boast is not 
an empty one, but if we are to make it true it 
behooves us to watch the system of our common 
schools, to see that the workman’s wages permit 
every child the utmost possible length of school 
instruction, and that he leaves his teachers, if not 
a brilliant scholar, at least a clear-headed, sensi- 
ble, intelligent human being. Manual skill will 
not be difficult to him who has mental quickness. 
And that education, will certainly prove most 
truly “ practical % which aims at the thorough de- 
velopment of capacity, and leaves its future em- 
ployment to be determined by future ciréum- 
stances.— Hearth and Home. 


ON THE LOOKOUT. 








“Up with the times” is the usual expression 
to denote that character of a young teacher which 
indicates that he is a student of his busi- 
ness. Innumerable mechanics sink into positions 
of endless routine which they occupy a life-time 
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without thought or worthiness of promotion, sim- 
ply because they practice their trade as their 


“boss” taught it them, without attempting to in-| 


crease their stock of ideas by reading the papers 
and books which treat of their work or visiting 
other workmen with “an eye open to improve- 
ment ;” or even without a thought of themselves 
in any way improving their machines or di- 
minishing their labor. Many of these are com- 
petent, ingenious, and capable of large responsi- 
bilities, and would surely attain to them, could 
they have had the secret of being on the lookout. 
To this class, the success of certain comrades, 
who once worked underneath them, but now 
have reached lucrative and important positions, 
is inexplicable. They didn’t seem to “amount 
to much.” They really do not possess the ability 
of many of their underlings. But they were on 
the lookout. 

They reasoned thus perhaps: “ Men are men. 
Men hold high positions. I am a man. I can 
hold high positions.” Not very close logic, but 
good for practical purposes. “ Improvements are 
continually made. They are made by mechanics. 
I am a mechanic. I can make improvements. 
Papers and books are published upon my _ busi- 
ness. They are certainly read or they would not 
be published. It pays to read them or they would 
not be read. They are read by mechanics; no 
one else cares for them. I am a mechanic. I 
shall read them.” Common place sort of reason- 
ing is this. A great many reason thus too, yet 
comparatively few practice thus. 

Now every maxim of this kind which is appli- 
cable to any business is applicable to our profes- 
sion. You have seen asses in the highest and 
most desirable positions? Why are they there? 
They are not asses. They are sharp. They are 
on the move continually. They are here and 
there, everywhere. They hear of a teacher’s 
meeting. They make some sacrifice to attend it. 
There they make the acquaintance of others. 
There they strike new atmospheres of thought. 
There they compare themselves with other men 
in better circumstances, and make the discovery 
that they are just as good and capable as they. 
There they learn of other positions. They don’t 
apply by letter. They go for those positions even 
if it cost somewhat, and failure meets them occa- 
sionally. They have learned that such positions 


are reached and held only by laborious preparation. 
They have made and are always making such pre- 
paration. They began it by subscribing for an ed- 
They learned in that educa- 


ucational, perhaps. 
tional of new publications on teaching and upon 
| subjects taught. They sent for those publications. 
| They studied them. They conversed about them 
They 
wrote essays upon them, or upon subjects sug- 
gested by them for educational journals. They 
practiced at the first opportunity any practical 
They tested and experimented pa- 
They proved all things, 


with their fellow teachers at associations. 


suggestion. 
tiently and thoroughly. 
threw away the worthless, and held fast to the good. 
They studied their own experience and profited by 
it, never failing twice by the same cause, They 
studied their work, originated plans, tested them, 
adopted or rejected them according to their success 
or failure. They were forever on the lookout in 
their own fields in the fields of others, in their 
own minds in the minds of others, searching 
every channel, examing every authority, testing 
every improvement. They are not asses, they 
are on the lookout.— National Normal. 








THE AGE OF MAN. 


Prof. Faraday adopts Flourin’s physiological 
theory that the age of man is one hundred years. 
The duration of life he believes to be measured 


by the time of growth. When once the bones 
and epiphyses are united, the body grows no 
more, and it is at twenty years this union is ef- 
fected in man. The natural termination of life 
is five removes from the several points. Man 
being twenty years in growing, lives five times 
twenty years—that is to say, one hundred years ; 
the camel is eight years in growing, lives five 
times eight years—that is to say, forty years ; the 
horse is five years in growing, and lives twenty- 
five years; and so with other animals. The man 
who does not die of sickness, lives anywhere 
from eighty to one hundred years. Providence 
has given man a century to live, but he does not 
attain it, because he inherits disease, eats un- 
wholesome food, gives license to his passions, and 

rmits vexation to disturb his healthy equipoise; 
Re does not die, he kills hiniself. The professor 
divides life into two equal halves—growth and 
decline—and these halves into infaney, youth, 
virility and age. Infancy extends to the twen- 
tieth year; youth to the fiftieth, because it is 
during this that the tissues become firm ; virility 
from fifty to seventy-five, during which the or- 
ganism remains complete ; and from seventy-five 


old age commences.—Indiana School Journal. 
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VALUABLE NEW TEXT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
The publishers of Guyot’s unrivaled series of Geographies are grati_ 
fied to announce that this mMasTER-PrEcE of the great author is now 
ready. Price, for examination, $1.35. 


Guyot’s Gramar-School Geography. 

It was intended to issue this work simultaneously with the Physica) 
Geography, which it signally resembles in structure, and to which, in 
the special department of C1vi1. Gzoarapny, it will prove a fit com- 
panin. Price, for examination, $1.35. 

FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 


Guyor’s ELEMENTARY GEZOGRAPHBY............cc0000+0* 
INTERMEDIATE " 


seescecccece @ 5 
-« 1.50 


FOR SENIOR fCHOOLS. 
Guyot’s GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY......ccsccsss00 e000 0s 
” PuysicaL ” <anennsast 


er eseeeeree $2 00 


Guyot’s Wall Maps. 
LarGeE Serres, nine Maps, monnted ......... 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES, cight Maps, mounted 
CiassicaL SERrEs, three Maps, mvunted 
Common Scnoor Serres, ten Maps, mounted... .....c0.. ++ cersesese 
Primary Serres, ten Maps, Portfolio cases 

Special discounts for Wall Maps. 


Sheldon’s Readers. 
By Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Prin. State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Superbly illustrated; adapted to both the Phonic and Word method 
of teaching reading. Simple facts in Naturnl Science incidentally 
tanght in natural child-language ; embodying the growth of a most suc- 
cessiul experience. 
SHELDON’s PRIMER, 60 pages, price 20 cents. 
First Reaver, 80 pages, price 25 cents. 
Szconp “ 190 pages, price 50 cents. 
TuirpD —“ 224 pages, price 75 cents. 
Fourta “ 320 pages, price $1.25. 
Firta ‘“ in preparation. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. 
With and without Answers, 
Fe.Ter’s Fimst Lessons, 98 pages, price 25 cents. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 182 pages, 35 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMLTIC, 303 pages, 80 cents. 
New Practical ARITHMETIC, 360 pages, $]. 


Cooley’s Physical Science. 
Cooutzy’s Easy EXpPEeRImENTs, 85 pages, 75 cents. 
ELEMENTARY PHILOSOPHY, 178 pages, $1. 
Natura Puiwosorpuy, 315 pages, $1.50. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 192 pages, $1. 
Trext-Book ot CHEMISTRY, 262 pages, $1.25. 
AsTRONoMY, in preparation. 
TennEY’s NaTURAL History SERtESs, VERE Foster's DRawine-Books, 
Wriuiams & SouTHERLAND’s PATENT Copy-Books. 
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Specially favorable terms to Teachers. Descriptive Catalogue, spe- 
cial Circulars and Price Lists sent free on application. Address, 
Cc. B. RUGGLES, 
Agent for Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, care Geo. E. Stevens, 
& Co., Cincinnati. may-lt 





SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD SERIES! THE MOST POPULAR! 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational Series, Comprising 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 
Venable’s School History of the United Siates, 
Talheimer’s Manuel of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Kidd’s Elocution and Rhetorical Reader. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
*Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S. 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 
8@FIn more schools of Tennessee aud Kentucky than 
all other series combined. 

8@F Wholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 


York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, &c. 


BG In Private Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Col- 
leges and Universities, from Maine to California. 

B@ In many of the best and largest Norma ScHoois 
in the country. 


Send for Descriptive Price~List. 


*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers, . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
jan tf 





